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ON FORMING AN OPINION OF OUR- 
SELVES AND OTHERS. 


It was thought necessary by the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, to caution his brethren at Rome 
against thinking more highly of themselves than 
they ought to think, and to extort them to think 
soberly, accordifly as God had given them the 
measure of faith. And this s8uggests the 1dea, 
that our charity towards others should mncrease in 
a ratio with our knowledge of divine things, and 
that our faith 8should always be accompanied with 
humility, and with a becoming degree of selt- 
abasement. 

Self-esteem, when 1t springs from a conscious- 
ness of having discharged our duty according to 
the best of our understanding and sense of obli- 
gation, is far from meriting reprehension. When 
moderately indulged, it may assist us in our efforts 
to obtain the objects of a laudable ambition, and 
induce us to make renewed exertions in a praise- 
worthy undertaking. A man may lawfully and 
safely think just as well of himself as he ought— 
but there ke should stop; he may not think better 
c Ta, nor worse of others, than he ought to 
nnk. 

In judging of our own conduct, motives, and 
feelings, 1t is always unsafe to allow ourselves the 
liberty of 8electing from the mass of mankind car-| 
tain individuals, and then to form our opinion of 
ourselves by the standard of their merits or de- 
merits. We ought rather to bring our hearts and 
feelings to the s8tandard of God's grace, and meas- 
ure our morals and qualifications by the kindness 
of Heaven's intentions and the 8uperabundance 
of his goodness. And more—in forming an opin- 
ion of the meritoriousness of the thoughts, attain- i 
ments and actions of our fellow creatures, we 
$hould, it is believed, make suitable allowances 
tor their want of opportunities to improve ; for the 
inaccuracies of their creeds; and, indeed, for all 
the unfavorable cireumstances which may have 
exerted an influence upon their minds, or their 
conduct. And, should we 80 far extend our in- 
vestigations as to attempt a comparison of the 
_ Characters of others with the standard of rectitude 
turnished in the wisdom, grace, and goodness of 
God, we Should make due allowances for our own 
want of ability to weigh and understand their mo- 
uves; for dissimilarities in the natural disposi- 
tons of mankind ; for every thing that can be urg- 


ed in extenuation of the faults we may discover, - 


or excuse the absence of those virtues and graces 
wal we may imagine ourselves possessed of. 
f desirous of adopting the apostolical rule of 
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judging, the first thing to be done is, to engage in 
the work of self-examination with christian 8obri- 
ety. As you desire to avoid doing yourself or art- 
other injustice, begin and carry on this work, as if 
you were in 8ober earnest, Bring up before you 
all the imperfections of your nature—not that you 
may find in them an excuse for doing wrong, but 
that you may know yourself; then scrutinize the 
motives by which you have been actuated, in those 
instances in which you imagine that you have de- 
served 8ome credit—then consider the circumstan- 
ces, under the influence of which you have acted, 
that you may know how to excuse, and in what 
respects to. justify yourself. Let all this be done 
8oberly, and I will venture to. predict a favorable, 
if not a satisfactory result. 

But it is, in the s8econd place, of importante, 
that, in forming an opinion of ourselves, we should 
take into account the nature of the faith which has 
been cherished in our hearts, and the tendency it 
has had, in giving direction to our conduct. 

It may be well for us to inquire, whether we 
are not, indebted to our religious belief, for many 
incentives to exertion—whether, indeed, if we had 
believed as others have believed, we should not 
have done, either better, or worse, than others ;— 
and whether we _ not, in making an estimate 
of our good and bad qualities, to impute more to 
the salutary influence of correct opimons, than we 
have generally done. 

And it is still more important, that we should 
bring our conduct, our rules of action, our motives, 
and our very thoughts, to the pattern of holiness 
with which we are furnished in the grace of God— 
that grace which bringeth salvation. And if we 
do thus, there will be but little danger of our think- 
ing more highly of ourselves than we ought. 

or, in the grace of God we have the fruits of 
all the moral perfections of Deity—in that we find 
guch proofs of divine goodness; such displays of 
infinite love; so much disinterestedness ; 80 much 
kindness, and forbearance ; 80 much of the epirit 
of forgiveness; 8uch strong assurances of ever- 
lasting protection, that if we have ever had an 
unworthy thought in our minds, or have ever been 
betrayed into a 8inful or unamiable action, we must 
take shame to ourselves, confess our unworthiness, 
and, putting our hands upon our mouths, and our 
mounts in the dust, cry unclean, unclean. 

How few there are, who live up to the requir- 
ments of infinite and impartial grace ! NRequire- 
ments, did Isay? Yes, requirements; for, although 
grace is a term expressive of free, unmerited fa- 
vor, it silently, but impressively, enjoins 1t upon 
us, to be active fin every good work.” It spreads 
out, through earth and heaven, the endearing tes- 
timonials of impartial kindness, bestows its bles- 
sings upon all, supplies the wants of every hving 
thing, and whispers—* Go and do hikewnse. 

It must, therefore, be a strange and unaccount- 
able infatuation, that leads 8ome persons to think 
more highly of themselves than they ought to 
think, while conversant with the grace of _ 
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This grace never made & hypocrite ;-1t never fos- 
tered a 8upercilious disposition ; it never inclined 
an individual to say to his fellow sinner, * Stand by, 
come not near me, I am holier than thou 7 it never 
inflated the human heart with pride ; it never al- 
towed the recipients of it, to think more highly of 
themselves than they ought to think. 

Second :—The 8ame rules of judging should be 
observed, whenever we form an opinion of the 
merits or demerits of others ; and are the only cor- 
rect criteria. 

We 8hould judge of the conduct of others with 
christian s8obriety—avoiding all precipitancy, par- 
tiality, and uncharitableness, We 8hould take 
into consideration their errors of opinion and make 
due allowances for their want of information ; and 
as before observed, we should make due allowance 
for all their natural and unavoidable imperfections. 
And, especially, should we take into the account, - 
their limited conceptions of the grace of God. 

Attention to these things, I humbly apprehend, 
would increase our charity. For it 1s surprising 
how much may be found to- paliate the offences, 
and extenuate the faults, of our fellow-creatures. 

But unhappily, mankind haye been much more 
industrious in aggravating, than they have in ex- 
tenuating the criminality of their fellow-creatures. 
Indeed, it has come to that, that professing chris- 
tians have invented a kind of counterfeit piety— 
a piety that, consists of descanting upon the faults 
of others, that they may hide the imperfections of 
their own conduct. And hence, it 18 imagined, by 
some; to be quite becoming—the very perfection 
of religious refinement, to detect and expose the 
faults of their neighbors ;—as if the measure of 
grace bestowed upon them, would be filled _up, 
and made to run over, by mixing up with their 
own prayers, and deeds of holiness, the sins and 
follies of others. 

This reprehensible error, when carried to ex- 
tremes, begins with a general condemnation of 
the whole human race ; and then, like the form. of 
excommunication adopted by our catholic breth- 
ren, extends to the most remote extremities of 
unfortunate humanity. It is not enough that they 
anathematize the head and progenitor of our race ; 
they must extend the blighting malediction to the 
last of his posterity. It 1s not enough that they 
affirm that man is totally depraved—incapable of 
thinking a good thought, or doing a good action ; 
they must proceed to find fault with him for doing 
wrong, when he had not the power to do right. 

I 8ubmit it for the consideration.of the reader, 
whether that depravity, which has been entailed 
upon us without our knowledge or consent, ought 
not to serve as an apology for the wickedness of 
the unconverted; since it places them in an ex- 
tremely unfortunate condition ; and, whether those 
who have been miraculously saved from its bale- 
ful influence, ought not to be charitable in propor- 
con to the grace which has been bestowed upon 
them. 

But, aside from any consideration of this sort, 
(which may be somewhat problematical,) there are 
a thousand reasons—good and substantial ones— 
why religious people should be exceedingly char- 
itable towards each other, and extremely careful 
in their endeavors t6, discover their own imperfec- 
tions and faults, I ave only time to mention a 
few of them. 
. One reason, which should induce us to do thus, 
2s this—-it would conduce, directly, to the improve- 
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\ment of the mind and morals of each individual, 
The fact is, we derive little if any advantage from 
animadverting upon the faults of others. Tt too 
frequently happens, that the misconduct of anoth. 
er, instead of being regarded as a warning, be. 
comes to us an example. So that we are never 89 
gafe as when engaged in the contemplation of yir. 
tue—we are never in greater danger than when 
employed in 8peculations upon vices detected in 
the conduct of others. For, in all such cases, we 
necessarily judge from outward appearances; and 
vice, when disconnected with its consequences, 
not unfrequently beguiles the unwary into its toils, 

Our safety, therefore, depends upon our looking 
carefully into our own hearts, and scrutinizing our 
own matives and actions. For then, if we detect 
a lurking evil, or find a vicious propensity, we shall 
not only see the thing as it really 1s, but shall be 
able to connect with 1t those consequences, which 
will be likely to incline us to avoid whatever our 
judgments condemn. | 

But it is chiefly desirable that we should pursue 
the course which has been recommended, on ac- 
count, of certain benefits which society would de- 
rive from it. 

It is a 8olemn truth, that there is, in community 
at large, a deplorable destitution of christian char- 
ity. Why i 18, we may not be. able to tell, but 
certain I am, that it has become too much a cus- 
tom with professors, of different denominations, to 
think unkindly, and speak disrespectfully of one 
another. There are but very few, 1f any, who have 
erred by being too charitable. 

I have 8aid that this is a deplorable state of 
things—and it is 80, For a worse can hardly be 
conceived of, than that in. which a community 1s 
involved, when people can agree in nothing else 
than in reciprocally finding fault with one another, 
and impeachjng the motiyes of all who differ with 
them in their opinions. Of all the eyils in the 
moral world, this is the worst ;—for- when people 
think it a religious duty to find fault, and be un- 
charitable, we may adopt the language of an in- 
spired writer, and exclaim—* These be the days of 
vengeance.” | 

I trust it will not be thought disrespectful in me 
to say, that this fault-finding spirit prevails quite 
too extensively among the religious denominations 
in this community. It not only vents its gall and 
bitterness in indiscriminate accusations against 
whole s80cieties and churches—and the doctrines 
maintained by them ; but it descends to personal- 
ities—institutes a kind of inquisition—makes in- 
vidious distinctions, and comparisons—and assails 
the reputations of individuals, as if salvation de- 
pended upon magniſying the faults, and hiding the 
virtues of every opponent. And these evils may 
all be traced to the habit which people have got 
into, of thinking more highly of themselves than 
they ought to think ; and it will afford great satis- 
faction, to all those who are tired of this state of 
things, to find that these very hasty and imperfect 
remarks, shall have a tendency to effect a change 
for the better, in this community, in this respect. 

I beg leave to recommend the adoption of apos- 
tolical rule of judging, with this express con 
tion—viz.—let each individual decide for himself, 
as regpects the measure of faith which God has 
given him. That is to say; let. the very good 
opinion which each one has formed of his ow! 


creed, instead of exciting acrimonious feeling*, 


incline him to commiserate the misfortunes of 
his neighbors; and, while —_ of the good 
practical tendency of his religion, let him mani- 
fest, by his conduct, the correctness, and utility of 
is faith. 

rhia guggestion is made with a view of ex- 
citing a noble emulation among the different de- 
nominations. It is hoped that all will be led to 
realize the importance of being more charitable, 
than the generality of the christian fraternity has 
been; and, it is believed, that the good sense of 
the public, will, ere long, require, that professors 
ﬆhall show their faith by their works. 

And, in making a direct application of our 
8ubject, it may be observed, that there are two 
religious parties in this community—the first of 
these is composed of belivers in the salvation of 
a part, —and the other is composed of those who 
believe in the final salvation of all. 

Here, then, is opened a field for competition— 
let there be a fair trial, to 8ee which are most 
charitable. If our neighbors think that their 
faitffis the best, let them prove its s8upertority by 
reducing it to practice. While congratulating 
themselves upon having been favored with ex- 
traordinary manifestations of grace: let them 
learn to pity, {not to. despise) those who have not 
been 80 highly favored. hile they speak in 
glowing terms of the efficacy of their protracted 
exertions for the salvation of their friends and 
neighbors, let them remember that multitudes are 
now waiting, to 8ee whether they will become. 
any more liberal, charitable, and forgiving than 
they were before; and that the world will not be 
evangelized by their protestations of regard for 
its welfare, unless corresponding fruits are made 
manifest, If, therefore, they think highly of 
themselves, as the favored and peculiar people of 
God, let them inquire who maketh them to differ 
from others? And while they confess that *by 
the grace of God they are what they are,” let 
them remember that grace never justifies into]- 
erance. 

But, be the conduct of others as it may, this is 
certain—every liberal christian is bound by the 
faith he cherishes, and by the hopes which his 
belief enablas him to entertain, to exemplify his 
liberality by a forgiving and charitable course of 
conduct. | 

He is bound to think that others are as sincere 

as himself—and to make many allowances for 
those imperfections. which may - discovered in 
their creeds, and conceptions of the grace of God. 
And it should be an abiding conviction of his 
mind, that people labor under a great many dis- 
advantages, 80 long as they feel in duty bound to 
exclude any part of mankind from the benefits of 
that grace and love, which were displayed in Je- 
8u8 Christ. 
And, finally—living in a world whose surface 
18 Peopled with intelligent beings, no two of 
whom,are alike—educated differently—constitu- 
ed unlike each other, from necessity—and pur- | 
| 8ung different objects from choice, it would seem 
to be the most important of all duties, for each 
one to put on charity. 

Or should we confine our thoughts, for a mo- 
ment, to the little circle in which we are to move, 
for & little while, it will appear, (as it really is) 
of the first importance, that we should be on our 
guard against thinking better of ourselves than 
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we ought to think, aud as well of others as pos- 
8Ible. And, in view of our own imperfections, I 
know not how we can excuse ourselves from what 
may be a pleasurable employment—that of being 
charitable, without adding another to the already 
long list of our own imperfections and frailties, 
Let every one - think of these things soberly, 
according as God hath dealt to every man the 
measure of faith, and the influence of his grace. 
L. 5. E. 


INTEMPERANCE. 


Extract from an unpublished Discourse,—No. 2. 


*We have already told you, in this discourse, 
that intemperance in the use of ardent spirit, is 
not the only kind of intemperance, which we have 
to lament and to speak against. There is, in- 
deed, no other kind.so pernicious in its operations, 
80 fatal in its effects, s0 ruinous to the health of 
the physical system, 80 detrimental to the peace 
and welfare of 8ociety, as that which is produced 
by an excesslve use of intoxicating liquors ; but 
there are other kinds which deserve, nevertheless, 
a 8erious and candid notice. In fact, intemper- 
ance, of every kind, should be distinctly pointed 
out, and constantly and carefully guarded against. 
Its effects, in all cases, are decidedly destructive 
of the healthful tone of body and mand. 

It is not unfrequently the case, that you will 
find men exceedingly abstinent in the use of ar- 
dent spirit, and exceedingly intemperate in the 
use of almost every thing else. 'They would not 
drink a glass of Rum, or Gin, or Brandy, if you 
would give them all you possess,—no, they would 
not do it, if you would give them the wealth of 
the world ;—but they will seat themselves at the 
festive board, teeming with rich viands, and al- 
most groaning beneath its weight of tempting 
fare, and think it rather a matter of praise than of 
censure, to eat, more than any other man. 'They 
will give the most unbounded indulgence to their 
appetite for eating, and never dream of being in- 
temperate, But 1s it in fact 8? Is not the man 
who eats excessively, as intemperate as the one 
who drinks excessively? And does not the in- 
temperate eater, as well as the intemperate drink- 
er, deserve a passing reproof? It certainly seems 
to me 80; Fa we must be pardoned, if we attach 
a little blame to the former as well as to the latter. 
We cannot bestow all our reproaches upon the 
drunkard, and leave none for the glutton. 

We do not pretend to say that 80 many, or 80 
aggravated evils, arise from intemperate eating, 
as from intemperate drinking. But we strongly 
8uspect that the physical system is as much en- 
feebled, and a person's health is as much in dan- 
ger, in the one case as in the other. 'To be sure, 
the glutton is not 80 troublesome to 8ociety, and 
perhaps not, to his friends, as the drankard; but 
as far as individual health and happiness are con- 
cerned, there is but little to choose between them. 
In fact, they are both objects of pity, as well as 
of censure ; and we would strongly urge it upon 
all, to beware indulging in either, and in both, of 
thege excesses. 

It cannot be denied, that a person may do 
much, by temperate and prudent habits of living, 
to improve his health and strength. To meet 
the mere calls of nature, and to satisfy the crav- 


, 


ings of an unvitiated appetite, does not require 
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much ; and if a person would never indulge in 
eating or drinking any more than what is needfal 
to meet those calls and — he would 800n 
perceive the good effects of his conduct in the 
increasing vigor of his phyeical 8system. But 
people, from one cause or other, will contract 
bad habits; and when those habits are formed, 
they are not broken down without much effort. 
If a man eat much to-day, he will do the same to- 
morrow, and next day, and 80 on; and 800n the 
habit of eating much becomes fixed. It 1s not 
long before he 1s troubled with various and com- 
plicated diseases, of which he knows not the 
cause, and for which he is not able to prescribe 
any effectual remedy. But all these evils may 
be traced to their origin in habits of immoderate 
eating; and all the Physicians in the world could 
not cure him, unless he can be induced to forego 
the gratification of his unnatural appetite. He 
must break down his intemperate habits, and live 
temperately, or suffer the effects of his miscon- 
duct, in a wretched state of health, in ekeing out 
a miserable existence. All that can be done for 
him, he must do for himself. 

As health is one of the greatest blessings we 
can enjoy on the earth, it becomes us to be ex- 
ceedingly careful of it, and do all in our power to 
preserve it. We muset not trust it in the hands of 
any person, but we must see to it ourselves. If 
we would long enjoy it, our habits of living must 
be regular, our food must be wholesome and nour- 
ishing, our passions must be kept in strict subjec- 
tion, and, in fine, we must be temperate in all 
things. In fact, —and after all that has been said 
on this subject, —we must, in a very great mea- 
gure, be our own physicians, both physically and 
morally. 

There are many directions, which we might 
point out, and which are necessary to be follow- 
ed, in order to preserve a healthful and vigorous 
constitution, but which we have not time to lay 
before you. An immoderate indulgence- of the 
appetite, in eating and drinking, 1s, as we havye 
geen, productive of very alarming consequences, 
and exerts a fearful influence over all the moral 
and intellectual powers. But there are other 
causes, which tend 'strongly to the destruction of 
health, and which are directly calculated to en- 
feeble and derange the physical 8ystem. Every 
excitement, be it caused by what it may, produces 
a corresponding degree of exhaustion, and con- 
gequently operates injuriously upon the animal 
system. It is one of the most powerful argu- 
ments, you know, against the use of stimulating 
liquors, that the excitement they produce is fol- 
lowed by an alarming depression, and an ener- 
vating effect upon all the physical powers. And 
we know of no convincing reason why the argu- 
ment does not hold good in all cases. In fact, 
experience” and daily observation s8peak loudly, 
and in language not to be misunderstgod, that 
guch 1s the invariable result of all excitements, 
of every description. They should therefore be 
constantly guarded against, and every where dis- 
countenanced, 

It is not necessary for 'us to be over anxious 
about knowing by what means an excitement is 
produced, or what has occasioned it ;—it is 8uffi- 
cient for us to know that its effects are the 8ame, 
or nearly the same, be it produced by what it may. 
If a person get too tnch excited upon any 8ub- 
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ject, moral, political, or religious ;—nay, if he get 
too much excited about anything, no matter what 
it is;—the effects of that excitement will be de. 
cidedly bad, and will be followed by a degree of 
exhaustion corresponding with the degree of ex. 
citement. If he suffer his passious to get the 
mastery of his judgment, and, in consequence 
thereof, becomes angry and boisterous, he will 
certainly feel the depressing effects of his intem- 
perance, as 800n as the storm of passion has 8ub- 
g8ided. And if he 8uffer himself to be thus excit- 
ed, day after day, week after week, month after | 
month, it will not be a matter of surprize, if he 
fall the victim of his unguarded and ungoverna- 
ble passions. If he would escape a premature 
death, and possess a strong and healthful consti- 
tution, he must not be the slave of passon ; but 
he must conquer his evil propensities, s8ubdue 
his foolish desires, and be *©temperate in all 
things.” 

And now,—since we have come 80 near to the 
point, —we may as well say it as think it, that 
people are as apt to get intemperate, in matters 
of religion, as in anything else. Of course, we 
shall not speak against a temperate and judicious 
excitement, 1n rel; 10us engagements ; but there 
1s 8uch a thing as being *over much righteous, 
and exerting ourselves too much, even 1n a good 
cause, If, by being too constantly excited on the 
subject of religion, and excited above the natural 
temperament of the mind, a person's health is in 
danger, as well as his reason, it is carrying the 
thing too” far, and may very appropriately and 
properly be called, religrous tem e. A man 
can no more 'endure unusual and constant excite- 
ment, in his religious affairs, than he can in his 
secular concerns; and if his physical system suff- 
ers in the one case, it will also suffer in the other, * 
He may, indeed, enjoy 8ome satisfaction 1n the 
reflection, that he has been engaged in a good 
cause ; but this will hardly make amends for the 
loss of health, and the loss of reason. | 

We have spoken, as you know, in this dis- 
course, about the eyils. of intemperance, in the us? 
of ardent spirit; and we have pointed them out 
as being very great and very alarming; but ve 
could wish that some person, who can calculate 
closely, and who would do it faithfully, would n- 
stitute a comparison between. the evils produced, 
by the use of intoxicating liquors, within a few 
yeart past; and those produced by excessive reli 
gious excitements. It does appear to me, that we 
should witness in the result, almost as much to | 
dread in the one case as in.the other. We are 
not apt to calculate so closely, or 80 readily, the 
evils of religious intemperance, as we are those of 
any other kind of intemperance. We read, in al- 
most every paper we take into our hands, of some 
unfortunate fellow creature, who has fallen the 
victim of religious intemperance; and, as 800N 8 | 
the paper drops from our hands, the story is for- _ 
gotten. But, in these fatal effects, we do not 
learn its worst evils. Thousands of young and | 
8ensitive people, unable to stand against the tre- | 
mendous excitements which have prevailed, have 
fallen in secret before their withering blasts ; and 
thousands more are going down to their graves, 
the devoted victims of religious  excesses. 'They 
die, and few even know the cause of their death. 
The disease, generated by excessive fear and ex- 
citement, fixes itself deep in their vitals ; and 
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subsequent exhausion and languishment, profuse 
night sweats and the hectic glow, soon give the 
disheartning intelligence, that their case 1s hope- 
less. They 800n waste away, and depart hence 
to be here no more. .'Their deaths are recorded 
in the chronicles of mortality, their names and 
their virtues are treaeured up in the hearts of 
their friends, and the scene closes foreyer. 

We do not wish, my hearers, to exagerate the 
evils of religious intemperance, or to make state- 
ments which are not strictly and literally correct. 
But can jt be doubted, that many of those deep 
seated diseases, which baffle the skill of the most 
eminent Physicians, may be traced to their 8ource 
in excessive religious excitements, and to the ex- 
posures which usually attend them? In the ex- | 
citements, which have recently prevailed, it is 
needless to tell you, that the 8ubjects of them 
have been exposed to alarming influences. Night 

after night, they have been crowded together, in 

their places of worship, and almost spffocated with 
heat ; and then, with their minds highly excited, 
and their nerves drawn out to their utmost ten- 
810n, they have been let ont to inhale the night 
air, and to be exposed to all its pernicious influ- 
ences. Is it wonderful, then, that we should find 
their countenances pale and wan, their health de- 
caying, and their strength wearing away? No, 
the most athletic and vigorous man, exposed to 
such influences, would 800n find himself with a 
broken constitution, and in a state of declining 
health. | 

But, to pass by evils of this discription, there i 
one other, at least, connected with religious in- 
temperance, which we may do well to notice. 
We have heard much said of the many millions, 
which are annually expended, in the purchase of 
ardent &pirit ; and we have all sincerely lamented 
the fact. But, if *time is money,” may not 8ome- 
thing be 8aid of the expence of four days meet- 
ings, of keeping fasts, and of innumerable other 
observances, which have been enjoined upon the 
religious community ? -We know not how much 
the expence has been ; but we are confident, that 
If a calculation were faithfully made, it would pre- 
8ent an enormous 8um total, At all events, it 
would undoubtedly teach us all the propriety of 
observing and regarding the salutary maxim, to 

be temperate in all things.” --+ "Vi 


REASONS IN FAVOR OF UNIVERSAL- 
ISM.—No. VI. 


Tae Mi1s81on or, Carrsv.—In relation to the 
Mission of Christ, our readers will naturally ask— 
By whom'was he 8ent ?—And for what purpose ? 
In answering these questions, we need ay but a 
few words; for all will perceive, and readily ad- 


mit, that he was sent by the Father, to accomplish | has 


the Father's will. Nor will any one be long in 
coming to the conelusion, that the Father could 
have had no other object in view, in sending him 
to this 8inful world, than that of saving men from 
err 8ins, Hence, the testimony of the Angel,. 
who appeared to Joseph in a dream, 18—* 'Thou 
Shalt call his name Jesus; for he hall save his 
People from their 8ins.% All the attributes of God 
0m nature, his works, his promises, his will—in 
ag, YR which we are able 6 ines of 
r and purposes, clearly show us, that 

he will 8ave all the souls that he "th made. And 
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it therefore, follows, as a necessary conclusion, that, 
he sent his 8on for the purpose of accomplishing 
his benevolent intentions. It is therefore a clear 
case, that the Mission of Christ, simply and separ- 
ately considered, affords a strong reason in favor 
of the 8alvation of the world. - 

We may remark, also, that upon this point, the 
8criptures are clear and decided. It was embraced 
in the eternal plan and purpose of God, that the 
whole family of intelligent beings should be made 
holy and happy ; and Christ was appointed as the 
medium throagh which, and the person by whom, 
the great and glorious work should be accomplish- 
ed._ Hence he 8aid, when on the earth—* I came 
forth from the Father, and am come into the world.” 
And again—I came down from Heaven, not to 
do mine own will, but the will of him that sent 
me,* Being thus sent by the Father, and appoint- 
ed to perform his Father's will, it is fair and rea- 
gonable to conclude, that he will complete the work 
which he has undertaken to accomplish. Indeed, 
bold and presumptious must be the man, who would 
stand forth and deny the plain and simple fact, — 
which the scriptures every where assert,—that 
Christ will finallysave the world. If there is any 
fact, clearly and conclusively established in the 
word of God, it is, that the salvation of the world, 
through the medium of Christ, is unconditionally 
certain, 

Tax InvitaTIONS OF CHRIsST.—lt 1s a perfect- 
ly reasonable and rational conclusion, that Christ 
has extended his invitations of mercy to such only 
as will accept them. We certainly cannot sup- 
pose, that Christ invited any to come unto him, or 
to receive his doctrine, who were not embraced in 
the object of his Mission, and who would not finally 
be 8aved. It seems to us an undeniable fact, that. 
all who were invited to partake of the blessings of 
the Gospel, were embraced in the plan of salva- 
tion, and will therefore be s8aved. And no one 
will dispute the fact, that all mankind, of every age 
and nation, of every character and description, are 
invited to enter into rest, and drink freely and 
plentifully of the water of life. Not one—not a *' 
Single individual of the human family is excluded. 
© Come unto me,” says Christ, *all ye that labor, 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest— 
take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am 
meek = lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest to 

our 8ouls—for my yoke is easy, and my burden 
ight.* Surely, in this expressive and comprehen- 
8Ive invitation, all are included; and we cannot 
believe—we would not if we could—that the in- 
vitation has been given in vain. In God's appoint- 
ed time, and by his appointed means, all will be 
brought to accept it, and become the willling 8ub- 
jects of his salvation. 
But perhaps it may be 8aid,that although Christ, 
given an invitation to all to come unto him, 
yet all will not accept that invitation, and in con- 
sequence thereof, all will not be eaved. In this 
remark, however, which is offered by way of ob- 
jection to our views, we see nothing to operate 
against the conclusion we have drawn from the fact 
stated. It first as8umes the ground, that all will 
not accept the invitation, and then asserts that all 
willnot be sxaved. 'This is assuming ground, which 
we do not admit to be tenable. 'To say nothing of 
the express declaration, that God's . people shall 
be willing in the day of his power, we have abun- 


dant evidence to show, that all will finally accept 
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_ the proferred mercy of' Heaven, and be 8aved.— 
We have egen already, that Christ calls upon all 
those that labor, to come unto him, and enter into 
rest; and can we reasonably s8uppose that this in- 
vitation will not be accepted ? + Did any one ever 

. know a person, who was not ready enough to lay 
down his heavy burdens, and take rest? Did any 
one ever know a person, whose labor was unpleas- 
ant and unprofitable, who was not willing to cease 
from it, and to find better employment ? No, 
guch a person, unless alarmingly and fatally de- 
ceived, no one has ever known. It is, therefore, 
only necessary to convince a man, that he can find 
pleasant and profitable employment in the service 
of Christ, and he will 800n throw down his heavy 
burdens of sin and s8uperstition, take upon himself 
the easy yoke of religion, and enter into rest.— 
Only-convince him, that he will find it much to his 
advantage to accept the invitations of Christ, and 
he will not excuse himself. - And it will be by 
guch means as this, if we mistake not the mean- 
ing of the scriptures, that men will be brought to 
enjoy the blessings of salvation. C. G. 

— 


COMMUNICATdONS, 


[For the Universalist.] 


© Buy the truth, and sell it not.” Solomon. 

Religious and moral truths are valuable on their 
own account—they possess intrinsic worth, They 
are valuable on account of the influence they 
exert over the individuals who possess a know]- 
edge of them; they make them wiser and better. 
They are valuable on account of their operation 
on 80ciety at large ; they elevate and improve its] 
condition, He that receives the truth 1s happy. 
His 8ource of felicity lies beyond this world's 
cares and vicissitudes. He possesses a treasure 
that the world cannot give, and that the world 
cannot take away. In the language of the Proph- 
et, *his place of defence is the munition of weks' 
bread 8hall be given him; his water shall be 
sweet.” 

Were there no religious and moral error in 
the world, earth would become a paradise—the 
abiding place ' of peace, Harmony, brotherly 
kindness, and universal charity, woold cast their 
mantle over our race. Strife and discord would 
be known no more. 'To do good would be the 
business of human life ; and a mutual reciproca- 
tion of kind offices would fill up the measure of 
our days. Man would be-blest. Heaven itself 
could scarce add to the overflowing fulness of his 
Joy. 

In proportion as religious and moral truth pre- 
vail will earth become a paradise? Then bu 
the truth, and sell it hok-ths money—for friend- 
ship—for love—no, nor even for popularity, that 
many-headed monster, which has beguiled more 
understandings, and darkened more hearts, and 
geared more consciences than the bowl of the in- 
ebriate, the gold of the avaricious, the voluptu- 
ousness of the epicure, or the deadly malignity 
of the midnight assas8in; and which fastens a 
chain on the pliant neck of its hapless victim, 
more galling than the despotism of the tyrant of 
the Nile ; pursues him with the keen scent of 
the ferocious blood-hound, and, like a fretting 
leprosy, renders him a loathed abomination, a 
nuisance to 8ociety, and a pest to the world. 

Middletown, Conn. R. 8. 
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THE GLEANER., 


[From the Philadelphia Liberalist.] 


THE PROMISES. 


There is no truth recorded in divine revelation, 
that presents itself more forcibly and plainly to my 
understanding, than the fact, that there will be a 
glorious and final gathering into the fold of the 
true shepherd, even Jesus, of all the nations, fam- 
ilies and kindreds of the earth ; or, in the emphatic 
language of the Psalmist,— all thy works shall 
praise thee, O Lord, and all thy saints shall bless 
thee.” The Father of our spirits has proposed, 
willed, and promised it ; the prophets of old beheld 
it with an eye of faith, and rejoiced in anticipation 
of its accomplighment—the heavenly messenger, 
commissioned by Him who liveth for ever and 
ever, announced it to the shepherds of Judea—the 
blessed Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of 
the world, left*he azure seats above, to bring to 
light, life, and immortality, and to suffer, groan, 
and die, in attestation of its truth—and all the 
apostles of a risen Savior, proclaimed it to a sinful 
race. 'The more I read and reflect, therefore, up- 
on the cheering promises of God, the more I an 
persuaded of their ultimate fulfilment. .'To my 
mind, they appear like *apples of gold in pictures 
of s8ilver.” What a foundation has the believer in 
impartial grace, whereon to build his hopes of im- 
|panta] blessedness! This faith uf the sure prom- 
wmses of his Father and his God, lifts his 80ul above 
the law of works, and 8oars, as it were, from earth 
to heaven, confiding in the free unpurchased love 
"of God to man—the guſt of immortality. O, glo- 
rious hope—O, what an anchor to the soul ! But, 
alas, how has the gold become dim! TI almost 
blush to speak it—it is a lamentable truth, that 
volumes have been written, countless 8ermons 
have been preached, and till are sounding from 
the pulpit, and unnumbered silly productions in 
the shape of tracts, are circulated through our 
8treets, and thrown into our houses, and that too, 
by tender females, to prove—what? Why, to 
wat peg rather an attempt to prove—that the 

rd has promized what he never intends to effect 
—o0r, in other words, © the law to be against the 
promises.* And, singular as it' may appear, no 
man is considered a christian,unless he subscribes 
to this important item in their creed. Yes—sal- 
vation, or-immortality, depends upon the works of 
the creature ! or, the promises are null and void, 
if man does not 8ave himself by his own exertions: 
Now, let me quote oue promise, and but one, out 
of the many recorded in the scriptures, and may 1t 
prove a talisman to crumble error to the dust—to 
the law and testimony, then. *I have gworn by 
myself, the word has gone out of my mouth, and 
Shall not return, —that unto me every knee shall 
bow, and every tongue shall swear, in the Lord 
have I righteousness'and 8trength.' 'This is plain 
language—he that runs may read. There are n0 
conditions spoken of here—the Lord says what be 
has promised 8hall come to pass. And' he like- 
wise 8ays—* My counsel ohall 8tand, and I will do 
all my pleasure.' Now, what-is the Lord's pleas- 
ure? Listen—it is not only. his pleagure, but 1s 
will and his purpose, that *in the dispensation of 
the fulness of times, he might gather together 


| in one, all things in Christ, both which are in hes- 
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ven and which are on earth, even in him, and all 
this independent of the works of puny, mortal man. 
These are 8ome of the cheering promises on which 
my soul relies, knowing from 8weet and happy 
experience, that an implicit faith therein, not only 
produces ood works, but fills the soul of the be- 
liever with joy, unspeakable and full of glory.— 
What think ye,—s8eeing these promises of the 
Almighty 80. plainly presented to our minds, as a 
powerful evidence of his love to the world? Will 
it have a tenden2y-to make us licentious, or will it 
produce in our hearts love ta him * who first loved 
us?” Judge ye, partialist friends. But - hark !— 
What blissful 8ounds are those which vibrate on 
mine ear! *Tis music from the skies—it is the 
song of the angelic host, Singing in praise to God, 
and saying— Every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and s8uch as 
are in the sea, heard I, s8aying, blessing, and honor, 
and glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth up- 
on the throne, and the Lamb for ever and ever.'— 
Alleluia— the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.'— 
Let heaven and nature 8ing—'The kingdoms of 
this world have become the kingdom of our God 
and his Christ.? PAUL. 


AN EXTRACT, 


THE SLANDERER. 


There is not a character on earth so despica- 
ble, 80 destitute of every refined feeling, and 80 
detestable, as that of the slanderer. The wilful 
slanderer 18 not possessed of the least particle of 
honesty or of humanity. He cares not how dear 
may be the reputation of the object of his re- 
venge; he cares not what may be the effect of 
his cursed calumnies, but * at one fell 8woop,' he 
drives character, reputation, and all that is near 
and dear to man, to darkness, desolation, and 
ruin! 

* He that filches from me my good name 


Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 


Slander, like jealousy, is *the green-eyed mon- 
8ter that doth mock the meat it feeds on. He 
who can choke the 8weetest flowers of 8ocial love 
and taint them with disease—and in the paradise 
of earthly bliss, where the plants of virtue flourish 
Spread the blight and mildew of desolation, hatred 
and Cistrust—who can crusl his neighbor's name. 
to dust, and build upon its ruins—who can write 
infamy upon the brow of others to prove his own 
purity—who will heap disgrace upon an innocent 
fellow-being, to gratify the cursed passon of re- 
venge, 18 neither man nor beast, but a HEARTLESS 
FIEND, 

Those who have 8een their dearest rights tam- 
pered with—who have known what it 1s to have 
the priceless gem of a good name sullied by the 
poisonous breath-of cold unpitying slander—these 
best can 8ay that he has no heart, unless, indeed, 
it be one of. ice, ew! 

e have often been visited with this poison- 
ous weapon of our enemies, but the greatest pang 
of 8orrow which it ever gave us was, that they 
hesitate not to blast the reputation of others, in 

elr insatiable degire to injure us. Could their 
revenge be satisfied by slandering us alone, we 
could bear up under it; and endeayor to have our 
acuons refute their calumny ; but when the char- 
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gratify the hellish disposition of our enemies, it is 
too much, and we cannot—will not be silent on 
the 8ubject. Oh merciful God! forgive the un- 
feeling wretch who would thus wantonly scatter 
mildew and desolation in the joyous circle of 
friendship. ay he learn that reputation is dear- 
er than life, and that without it, every person of 
feeling would choose to die. Slander 


© Is an assas8in at the midnight hour, 
Urged on by envy» that with ſootstep soſt, 
Steals on slamber of sweet innocence, 


And with the dark drawn dagger of the mind, 
Drioks deep the crimson current of the heart. 
%* 


I saw it tread upon a lily fair— 

A maid, of whom the world can say no harm); 
And when she sunk beneath the mortal wound, 
It broke into the sacred sepulchre, 

And dragg'd its victim from the hallow*d grave 


For public eyes to gaze on.* 

The vocabulary of the English language does 
not contain words black enough to paint a true por- 
trait of the slanderer. *His tongue outyenoms all 
the worms of the Nile,” and his heart beats with 
infinite satisfaction over the disease, infamy, and 
death, of which he is the author. There is no 
person, however pure and virtuous, that escapes 
this deadly poison—though he be as *chaste as 
ice, as pure as snow, he cannot escape calumny.” 
Even our Savior and his apostles, were * every 
where spoken against ;* the slanderer hesitated not 
to vilify their characters, and heap upon them the 
vilest epithets. But their lives proved the asser- 
tions of their enemies false ; and it should be the 
determination of eyery person who is calumniated, 
to heed not the viperous arrows of his enemies, 
but 80 to conduct himself as to have his actions 
refute the slanderous assertions of his enemies. 
By 80 doing, the arrows of venom will fall dead 
and harmless at his feet, or rebound with a tenfold 
vengeance upon their authors, 


THE BIRTHDAY. 


This is a peculiarly fitting season for reflection. 

The philanthropist looks backs upon the past, 
and calls to mind the buoyant and hight hopes of 
childhood, when each returning anniversary of 
his existence was anticipated and welcomed with 
pleasurable delight. It was a 8eason of mirth and 
Joyousness: every face was clothed in smiles, and 
every little as8ociate filled with gladness. He 
thought of seasons yet to come when his ste 
would not be restrained by the tender solicitude 
of parents, and the guardianship of his time should 
be entrusted to himself—when moving in the free 
air of heaven, those little embarrassments and re- 
straints, which were prudentially thrown around 
him would be swept away, and continual *sun- 
shine settle on his brow.” 

But he knew nothing of the cares and anxieties 
of mature years. Rejoicing in innocence, he 
dreamed not of the intense and burning interest 
which the well-wisher of man is compelled to feel 
in the distresses—the sorrows—the 8ufferings of 
his fellows. - His heart never contemplated that 
a birth-day would find him regretting the little he 
had accomplished towards meliorating the condi- 
tion of the human family and the a which 
had been too predominant in the 80ul. He looks 
at the past, and wonders at the indifference—la- 


acters of our innocent friends are sacrificed to 


ments the 8elf-love, which has ever and anon;pre- 
'vailed over 8ocial duty. He is grieved af his 
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faint sympathy for those who have * followed the 
devices of their own hearts, and exposed them- 
elves to all the * ills that flesh is heir to.” | 
He weeps over his short comings—and in the 
strength of love, promises renewed exertion—-re- 
doubled zeal in the great cause of humanity—of 
concentrated justice, mercy and truth. 


POPULARITY. 


There is one 8pecies of popularity, and only 
one, which may be truly prized. It is that of which 
Lord Mansfield spoke, when in the celebrated 
case of the King against Wilkes, he exclaimed, 
{I wish popularity ; but it is that popularity which 
follows, not that which is run after. It is that 
popularity which sooner or later never fails to do 
justice to the pursnits of noble ends by noble 
means. T will not do that which my consclence 
tells me is wrong, to gain the huzzas of thou- 
8ands, or the daily praise of all the papers which 
come from the press: I will not avoid doing that 
which'l think is right, though it should draw on 
me the whole artillery of libels, all that falsehood 
and malice can invent, or the credulity of a delud- 
ed people can 8wallow. 


| —R—C 


POETRY. 


THE CHILDREN'S CHOICE, 


The following beautiſul lines are extracted from the 
Pearl for 1832, written by Mrs. Gilman, of Charleston, 
S. C. 


JOHN. 


I mean to be a soldier, 

With uniform qute new, 
I wish they'd let me have a drum, 
© And be a Captain too; 
I would go amid the battle, 

With my broad sword in hand, 
And hear the cannon rattle, 

And the music all 80 grand. 


MOTHER, 


My 80n ! my son ! what if that 8word 
Should strike a noble heart, 

And bid some loving father 
From his little ones depart ? 

What comfort would your waving plumes 
And brilliant dress bestow ; - 

When you thought upon his widows tears, 
And orphan's cry of woe ? 


WILLIAM. 


I mean to be a President, 
And rule each rising tate, 

And hold my levees once a week, 
For all the gay and great : 

Ill be a king except a crown, 
For that they wont allow, 

And I'll find out what a Tariff is, 
That puzzles me 80 now- 


MOTHER, 


My 8on ! my son ! the cares of State 
Are thorns upon the breast ; 

That ever pierce the good man's heart; 

—_— rob _y of his uh . 
ie great an to him appear - 
As trifling wo e dust, F 

For he knows how little they are worth, 
How faithless is their trust. 


LOUISA, 
- T mean to be a cottage girl, 
And sit behind all, 
And morn and eve my pitcher there 
With purest water fill; 
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And III train a lovely woodbine, 
Around my cottage door, 

And welcome to my winter hearth 
'The wandering and the poor. 


MOTHER. 


Louisa, dear, a humble mind 
"Tis beautiful to ee ; 

And you hall never hear a word 
To check that mind from me; 
But ah ! remember pride may dwell 
Beneath the woodbine*'s shade ; 
And discontent, a sullen guest, 
The cottage hearth invade. 


CAROLINE, 


I'll be gay and courtly, 
And dance away the hours ; 

Music and sport and joy shall dwell 
Beneath my fairy bowers; 

No heart sball ache with sadness 
Within my laughing hall; 

But the note of love and gladness 
Re-echo to my call, 


MOTHER. 


Oh, children ! sad it makes my soul 
To hear your playful strain ; 

Cannot bear to chill your youth 
With images of pain, 

Yet humbly take what God bestows, 
And like his own fair flowers, 

Look up in sunshine with a smile, 
And gently bend in showers. 


MARRIED, In this city by Rev. 8. Streeter, Mr. 
Thomas Frederick -and Miss Harriet Stains; Mr. John 
Bowen and Miss Sarah N. Fairbanks; Mr. John W. 
Pierce and Mrs. Ann Burns; Mr. jamin Burchstead 
and Mrs. Harriet Ames; Mr. Solomon Bu and Mrs, 
Martha W. Hopping, of Charlestown; Mr. Timothy B. 
Larken and Miss Mary A. Dix. 

In Lowell, by Rev. C. Gardner, Mr. John Morse and 
Miss Henrietta Moulten ; Mr. Azariah Procter, of Chelms- 
ford, and Miss Lettice W. Barden, of Lowell; Mr. Jo- 
siah Cummings, of Tyngsboro, and Miss Martha b 
of L. Mr. Warren Sawtell and Miss Mary Ann Steneger; 
Mr, Amos J. Hearsy and Miss Sarah C. Dickey. 

In South Boston, 
seph Worcester and 
city. 


Rev. Benj. Whittemors Mr. Jo- 
iss Lydia S. Kenney, all of this 


um ———___— 

DIED, In Tewksbury, Mr. Porter Taylor, aged 20, 
of Milford, N. H. In the death of this amiable young 
man, his surviving friends have much reason to mourn, but 
not as those who have no hope. 'They may indeed sin- 
cerely lament the loss they have sustained ; bot they will 
reflect with satisfaction that he bore an excellent charac- 
ter, and was highly respected by all who knew him. And 
hong, when such a man is cut off, just as he is entering 
upon the stage of action, a breach is made in the famil 
and g8ocial circle, which is not easily and readily Soked, 
yet it must be a great consolation to his friends, in the 


midst of their affliction, to remember how resignedly and 


4 calmly he left this vain and transitory world, and entered 


20n another, and, as we believe, a better existence- 
irmly believing in the final fulfillment of all the divine 
promises, he did not fear to die, and trust himself and his 
future welfare, in the hands of his hea Father. He 
rejoiced exceedingly in the hope," that he should not long 
be separated from he loved, but that he should meet 
them s00n in the world of spirits, | 
Nw could shake wie confonnes io 
unchangi 0 ; and it ma 
that he di 

with 


